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The Public Face of Writing in Schools 



In the last 10 years a great deal of concern has been expressed regard- 
ing the public school's success at producing literate graduates. Much of 
the information tlie public has received through the popular media has 
been contradictory or confusing. Educators claim, for example, that 
studying grammar will not necessarily improve writing; yet most people 
over the age of 35 know that diagramming sentences was an integral part 
of their learning to write correctly. Educators state that spelling is being 
taught in the schools, but when asked to show the spelling books and 
scores, they cannot. The public is informed that national test scores are 
declining, but no one really explains what this means or gives evidence 
to prove that this is, in fact, the case. 

In addition, little attention has been paid to the many additions to 
the school curriculum or even to simple statistics about the heavy 
workloads of teachers at all levels. A secondary English teacher who 
teaches 150 students, asks them to write once a week, and spends only 
10 minutes reacting to each piece of writing, will, as a minimum, spend 
25 hours outside of class reacting to student papers. In the face of such a 
time commitment, many teachers choose either not to expect writing or 
not to respond to it. 

The teaching of writing has been a part of formal schooling in this 
country for over 200 years, yet many teachers, even as they worked with 
students, realized that they themselves knew little about the act of 
writing and even less about how they could assist students in improving 
their writing. Too often, schools merely provided time for students to 
write rather than opportunities that would provide the interaction, 



models, and direct teaching that would encourage students to write bet- 
ter. 

Within the last 25 years, systematic research on writing, as it is 
crafted and taught, has effected a change in our knowledge about ways 
to teach students to write effectively. In essence, our attention has 
shifted from the written product itself to what the student does to pro- 
duce that product. We have learned that both teaching to write and 
learning to write are done much more effectively if we concentrate on 
the writing process rather than the written product. 

Defining Writing 

When the popular press and the professional journals have 
periodically raised the question of "why can't Johnny write," I assumed 
that there was a common understanding of what the question meant, 
until I heard this comment: "Well, my daughter's the same way. She got 
A's in writing in school, but the only way I can read what she's written is 
if she types it." Thus before proceeding further, it is important to be 
specific about what we mean when we use the term writing. 

James Moffett has provided five definitions of writing that cover 
most senses in which the word writing is used: writing as 1) handwriting 
— the physical act of drawing letters, making graphic symbols; 2) 
transcribing and copying — taking dictation, recording one's own words 
or the words of others; 3) paraphrasing — summarizing the words of 
others, reporting what others have said or done; 4) crafting — con- 
structing good sentences, paragraphs, and overall organization; and 5) 
authoring — revising inner speech into outer discourse for a specific 
purpose and a specific audience. He goes on to offer his own definition 
of writing as "the revision of inner speech to insure that writing be 
acknowledged as nothing less than thinking/manifested in a verbal 
way." 1 

Another useful definition comes from the National Council of 
Teachers of English Committee on Standards for Basic Skills Writing 
Programs: "Writing is the process of selecting, combining, arranging 
and developing ideas in effective sentences, paragraphs, and . . . longer 
units of discourse." 2 This definition is similar to the one Moffet 
categorizes as crafting. 




All of these definitions are correct to some degree, and they indeed 
allow us to focus on what the writer does before, during, and after 
writing. In practice, they are activities that writers engage in 
simultaneously. This fastback will focus on writing as crafting and 
authoring. 



The Writing Process 



^Recent research and practice suggest that giving more attention to 
what students do as writers results in better writing. A focus on the 
writing process involves the prewriting stage, the writing stage, and the 
postwriting stage. Although the labeling of stages might suggest that 
writing is a linear process, it is not. Some teachers isolate the three stages 
in the classroom for didaci.c purposes, but in reality all three are in- 
teractive and recursive. As many writers can attest, the very act of 
writing produces thoughts and permits the shaping and reshaping of 
what is to be expressed. Of course, planning enters into the act of 
writing, but it has spontaneous dimensions too. As the slogan goes: 
Learn to write, write to learn. 

Following are brief descriptions of these three stages, plus a fourth 
and final stage of the writing process, publication. Although not always 
necessary, the prospect of publication can be very useful in selecting an 
audience for the written work and in insuring that student writers write 
for real audiences. 

The Prewriting Stage 

Prewriting is, in a sense, all the knowledge and experience the writer 
brings to the writing process. In the classroom it typically means the 
•specific activities and decision making that the teacher and students 
engage in to prepare for writing. 

Among the many creative ways that teachers and students have spent 
their time preparing for writing are planning, plotting, inventing, 
brainstorming, creating, researching, motivating, inquiring, and 
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discovering. Students determine general topics, select more specific 
topics for writing, make decisions about their goals for writing, select 
their audiences, and make choices about the appropriate forms for 
writing. They examine other people's writing (writing models) to get 
some idea how others have expressed ideas similar to the ones that they 
themselves want to express. 

It is in the prewriting stage that students work through the elements 
of rhetoric that culminate in effective writing. Individually or in groups, 
they make decisions about subject, purpose, form, speaker, and au- 
dience. Although all effective writers consciously or unconsciously at- 
tend to these elements, students need the opportunity to manipulate 
them consciously. As they manipulate these elements, they must also be 
involved in making decisions about them. For example, subjects that are 
"given" to students rarely generate the personal motivation from which' 
good writing emanates. Certainly topics can be suggested and brain- 
storming can be helpful, but ultimately the student must have the op- 
portunity to' choose and select subjects. 

In this stage, too, student writers* purposes are clarified. If the pur- 
pose is to inform, then students must identify an audience to inform. 
They must have the opportunity to consider how materials can be effec- 
tively presented in terms of structure, style, tone, and vocabulary. Also, 
they must make decisions about form. Will the piece be most effectively 
presented as a contrast, a comparison, a description, a narrative, or an 
analysis? Will the student write from a personal point of view, from 
another person's point of view, or from an objective, third-person point 
of view? 

'The prewriting stage is where students make decisions about how in- 
formation is to be gathered and organized for use in writing. If the 
students are preparing to inform, they list the questions that they must 
answer. They share these questions with other students — a potential 
audience — to find out which questions students are interested in having 
answered and which ones should be dropped. If the information needed 
requires interviewing, they develop interview schedules and practice in- ; 
terviewing each other. If library sources are needed, they discuss likely 
references to consult. If a field trip is planned, they brainstorm the ques- 
tions they need to ask to find answers. 



The prewriting stage is also a time to learn or review special 
vocabulary needs, note-taking procedures for interviews, ways of 
organizing material, and the format for bibliographic entries. 

The Writing Stage 

The writing or composing stage is the one we are most familiar with 
but perhaps least understand. Writing is often assumed to be a simple, 
straightforward matter of following an outline, whereas in reality it is 
often chaotic and idiosyncratic, even for the most accomplished writers. 

In this stage students an actually trying to get the inner speech into 
outer discourse by putting their ideas into writing. They are composing. 
They are arranging words and sentences in a manner consistent with 
decisions made in the prewriting stage, but at the same time are spon- 
taneously making changes that the very act of writing about something 
suggests. It is here that the statement, "Writing is not speech written 
down," is best illustrated. It is here that the students who can orally tell 
what they mean, but can't write what they mean, need help with crafting 
and organizing their ideas. Some students in this stage of writing will 
need quiet time to reflect, others will need encouragement from the 
teacher and other students. Still others will want to move into the revis- 
ing stage immediately after each sentence. 

Teachers working with students in this stage need to emphasize that 
this is the time to get ideas down on paper, not the time to check v 
mechanics or spelling, although some students do in fact do this. 
Rather, this is the time when students are forming ideas, making choices 
about words, comparing and contrasting their writing with models or 
with their own experience — all in an effort to put what is in their heads 
into a message that communicates. There is no one best strategy to use 
with all students at this stage, which is sometimes referred to as the 
"opaque box" because so little is actually known about what happens. 
Nevertheless, the drafts produced by students who have had appropriate 
prewriting experiences and support while writing are far superior to 
those who have not had such experiences. 

The Postwriting Stage 

In the postwriting stage students review, evaluate, and rewrite in 



order to improve their initial drafts. There is also a time lor proof- 
muling to insure (hat the writing eouroims to the standards of one's au- 
dience. In this stage students learn ih.:' writing in most eases requires 
revision. 

The postwriting stage has been neglected iu the past because teachers 
have assumed that they themselves weie the Vsl critics of students' 
writing. This does not appeal to be the ease. Students seem to respond 
much heller lo editorial ciiticisin from a real audience - their pcei* — 
than they do from leacher.s. A roomful of editors and critics involved in 
evaluating each other's writing has several distinct advantages. Students 
assume responsibility for their own work. As student e valuator* ex- 
amine the wtitiug of their peers, they become more adept at analyzing 
their own writing. They devise constructive ways to give and take 
eiiticism. They begin to develop a vocabulary to talk about writing. 
They also remove the responsibility from the teacher for examining 
every piece of student writing. 

The Publishing Sh^e 

Student writing deserves an audience beyond the teacher, It is in this 
sense that the term "publishing" is used. In school progiams writing is 
cousideicd published if it reaches its intended audience. Thus .student 
writing may he cousideicd published if it is posted on the bulletin board, 
mailed to an addressee, printed iu the school newspaper, hound with 
other writings ami catalogued and shelved iu the school library, or 
shared iu whatever form is deemed feasible by the students and the 
teacher. 

Some schools have found other ways lo encourage writing for publi- 
cation. Young Authois Conferences, iu which students at all grade 
levels enter their best pieces of writing to he judged by a panel uf other 
students or by a panel of community authors, adiuinisttator.s, and 
teachers, have been conducted in many areas of the country. In some 
communities local uewspapets have agreed to publish selected .student 
writings, l ocal chambers of commerce have sponsored studcuUwrilteu 
loads! guides. Many communities have responded positively to student* 
written local history material, some of^ which appears on restaurant 
place mats. * ; 

;.iV, ■t3^-r:-:^--^ 



The process approach to writing emphasizes a high degree of student 
involvement, attention to planning in the prewriting stage, direct In- 
struction in the skills of writing, and assistance in writing through direct 
couching. The process approach provides students with the opportunity 
to write for real purposes and to learn the craft of writing at the same 
time. 
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The Use of Models for Writing 



A he term "models for writing" is used here in I wo dislincl senses. 
Teachers arc model writers for their students, and published materials 
are patterns for writing. That teachers of writing should write is ax- 
iomatic in modern writing programs dial stress t he process approach. 
And (lie use of published passages as models is nn old and good, though 
often misused, teaching strategy. 

Student writers need to interact with people who write. They need to 
reeogai/c the importance of writing not only in school hut in other 
social aad work cnviionments. Teachers who write, particularly if they 
engage in the same kinds of writing they expect from their students and 
share their work with students, provide students a better insight into the 
writing process. The teacher is more aware of the tasks required of 
students when they write and, consequently, can plan writing activities 
that arc^ppropriatc for the kinds of writing tasks assigned. Also, by 
having an actual demonstration of writing by the teacher, students come 
to realize that writing is respected. by the teacher and that procedures 
suggested by the teacher for improving student writing do produce the 
desired results. 

Published passages that are used as models have many uses through* 
out the writing process. In the prcwriting stage the teacher can direct 
.students in an analysis of models to show how the writer relates a topic 
to an audience, how main ideas nnd supportive evidence urc ordered and 
connected, how the writer creates impressions and moods, and how the 
writer draws conclusions and makes judgments. Models can be used 
during the writing stage itself when imitation is appropriate. They can 
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be used in (he rewriting and editing stages to illustrate writing conven- 
tions ami standards, In stun, models provide an opportunity lor 
students in examine the ways writers practice their craft. 

Models may be drawn from literature appropriate to the age level of 
the writer, from the writing of other students, or from the writing of 
teachers. Many of us can remember the freshman English casebooks in 
college that contained models to caudate. These models, drawn from 
the works of the world's great writers and thinkers, were often more in- 
timidating than helpful. Many were uninteresting and irrelevant to the 
lives of college ficshmen. Teachers who used a casebook more than like- 
ly assigned students to read a passage (selected by the teacher), explicate 
it, reconstruct its "meaning," and deduce the author's intent, litis was 
usually followed by an assignment to attempt a piece of writing on a 
similar topic in a similar style. Obviously, there was no need to be con- 
cerned about the author's "intent," as that was taken care of by the 
assignment itself. 

Models, as they are used in good writing programs today, are cm- 
ployed much ditfcreutly. The models come from child and adolescent 
literature, from youth-oriented magazines, or from newspaper colum- 
nists and reporters who are writing about contemporary issues. They are 
drawn from the entertainment and business media as well as icligious, 
political, and academic media. They arc drawn from sources that 
students can readily understand and successfully use as models for their 
own writing. Teachers, through questions nnd demonstration, licit) I lie.', 
.students understand how the writers craft their language to achieve their 
desired purpose. In this process, passages are not necessarily examined 
in their entirely. A. single sentence might be analyzed, a descriptive 
paragraph might Ive used to sharpen observational skills. Students might 
examine u icpoKcr's write-up of an interview and compare it with the 
notes. They might also visit a manuscript library and examine various 
drafts of a published author's work. Models drawn from other students' 
writing are ellcclive ways foj students to discover (heir own inner voice. 

In summary, models can be used (o stimulate, (o emulate, and to 
serve as a comparison for students' own writing. 
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The Environment for Writing 



An a lecture delivered a half century ago, Virginia Woolf made whal 
she called a minor point, "A woman must have money and n room of 
her own it she is to write fiction." She went on to oiler her opinions on 
the inner drive to create in words and on the trust nil ions and problems 
thai the woman writer faces. A paraphrase of her famous line might 
read: A writer needs the time to experience, to think, to wrestle with 
ideas and language, and to experiment; anil a writer needs the psycho- 
logical and physical space in which to write. 

The environment for writing in schools should provide .flexible lime, 
flexible space, flexible organization, anil easy access to equipment and 
reference material. According to most authorities on teaching writing, it 
needs more time than it is currently being given. Writing is not an activi- 
ty (hat is done in short regular bursts in a 50-uimute hour on alternate 
Mondays. Students need to write regularly, hut the time arrangements 
should be as flexible as possible, given ihe constraints imposed by 
scheduling both inside and outside the dassrr'.Mn. htementnry teachers 
have more flexibility in arranging the time U> <ne task limit do most 
secondary teachers, who generally b'^e only one period per day to work 
with a group of students, Hm even when time is available, it is not 
always Used appropriately. One recent national study of writing in the 
secondary school found that in a typical writing situation, three minutes 
elapsed from the time the teacher began to discuss an assignment until 
the students began to write. The same study noted that activities to help 
students while they were writing were almost nonexistent, and that the 
major instructional technique was the teacher's comments and correc- 
tions written on completed work J 
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Teachers who use the writing process approach spend most of their 
class time preparing students for writing and providing help when 
students are actually writing. Although there are no definitive rules for 
the prewriting stage, three minutes is clearly not sufficient. For most 
writing tasks even five hours may nut be sufficient for all of the activities 
recommended in the early stages of writing. The time needed for writing 
tasks must be based on realistic assessments of the requirements of the 
task and the abilities of the students. 

Flexible space is needed, which allows for both small-group work 
and individual work. Students need the kind of space found in writing 
laboratories or writing centers, space that facilitates individual tutorials. 
Writing classes should be actual working sessions for student writers. 
The space and the equipment should facilitate such activity. 

Flexible organization is necessary in order to accommodate the 
writing preferences of students, to form work groups spontaneously, 
and to conduct individual tutoring when required. Providing students 
opportunities to work in small groups encourages active participation in 
the writing process. 

The environment for effective writing also requires an adequate sup- 
ply of reference material and equipment, from dictionaries and gram- 
mar handbooks to typewriters and word processors. At this time few 
schools have enough word processors for every student in a writing 
class, but if they are to learn to communicate in the electronic age, 
students must have the opportunity to learn to use these machines. 
Word processor computers not only remove a lot of the drudgery from 
revising, editing, and proofreading, but they also provide students an 
opportunity to practice writing in situations they will increasingly find in 
the world of work. 
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The Role of Grammar and Mechanics 
in Writing 



attles are still being waged over the role of grammar study in the 
teaching of writing. Some argue that grammar is not being taught and 
should be, while others argue that grammar study is archaic and has 
very little to do with how students learn to write. Some raise questions 
about the amount of grammar to be included in a writing program, 
while others worry about when it should be included. Some ask what 
grammar to teach — traditional, transformational, etc. 

In the argument surrounding the study of grammar, at least three 
definitions are in use: 1) grammar as a description of how the structural 
elements of sentences are arranged into communication units, 2) gram- 
mar as a set of language conventions that are prefer* ed by educated 
writers, and 3) grammar as a set of rules that a writer intuitively 
develops and uses to communicate. Good teachers of writing accept all 
three definitions to some degree as they work with student writers. But 
these teachers deal with grammar on a need-to-know basis when the 
writing that students are doing calls for it. 

Grammar study should be subordinate to helping students develop 
writing skills. Handled in any other way, its contribution to the im- 
provement of writing is minimal at best and damaging at worst, because 
it often steals time away from actual opportunities to write. Grammar 
can be taught without learning a lot of terminology. Teachers and 
students can talk about sentence sense, mechanics, grammatical struc- 
ture, diction, usage, and relationships between sentences, but this does 
not require an elaborate labeling system. Students learn grammar from 




attempting to communicate, rather than through drill and practice. By 
writing and having their work reviewed by the teacher and their peers, 
they find out what works and what doesn't. This can only happen when 
students write frequently. 

There is no ready formula as to how frequently students should 
write. But it seems clear that one cannot refine skills by practicing only 
every other week. Physical fitness experts tell us that we cannot keep our 
bodies in shape unless we exercise at least three times a week. They also 
tell us we need to exercise every other day, not three times a: the end of 
the week, and certainly not all week once a month. So it is with writing. 
Regular opportunities to write short pieces are probably much more 
productive than the massive burst of energy required to produce a term 
paper once a semester. 

Teachers and researchers have developed many ways to ensure that 
students grasp grammatical principles and learn to apply them. Students 
learn to craft better sentences through such exercises as sentence 
building and sentence combining rather than through the analytical pro- 
cess of diagramming sei: !'/nces. Through such exercises students learn to 
manipulate sentences, to take simple sentences and combine them into a 
single more complex sentence, and to arrange sentence elements in 
specified ways leading to more mature sentences. Such exercises, when 
used regularly for short periods of time in conjunction with regular 
writing activities, result in better writing. 

Many teachers use the entire class as peer editing groups, with the 
specific responsibility for grammatical editing. Such grammar editing 
groups have been used successfully from second grade through graduate 
school to improve writing. 

Mechanics of Writing 

The teaching of mechanics — capitalization, punctuation, and spell- 
ing — is an integral part of writing instruction from prewriting through 
editing and proofreading. Some critics contend that these mechanical 
skills are not being given enough attention in modern writing programs. 
Yet a review of current research on students' use of capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and spelling leads to the conclusion that students who write are 
doing as well and maybe even better than students of earlier generations. 

In the writing process approach, instruction in mechanics is provided 



on a need-to-use basis, with drill or practice used sparingly to support 
actual composition situations. For example, students who are confused 
about comma rules learn far more quickly if their readers misunder- 
stand them than if they practice exercises in a workbook outside the 
context of real writing. 

Teachers can provide many opportunities to practice using correct 
punctuation in the context of writing or sentence combining exercises. If 
students are writing scripts or stories, they are taught directiy the rules 
for quotation marks with dialogue. If they are writing "if-then" 
sentences, they are taught the use of commas for setting off subordinate 
clauses. 

Students continue to refine their understanding and use of these 
punctuation marks as they learn to communicate more complex ideas. 
Eight-year-olds may demonstrate mastery of basic punctuation marks, 
but they still need to review their function when, as sixteen-year-oids, 
they are using them in more complex constructions. 

Spelling is also an important part of the writing process. (In most 
schools, however, it is taught primarily through commercial 
workbooks that do not require students to perform realistic spelling 
tasks for their own communication purposes.) In the writing program, 
spelling for some realistic purpose is emphasized. Spelling is taught in 
relation to vocabulary that is needed to communicate. Students who 
know the meaning of words tend to be able to spell them correctly. 
Students, who have first had the opportunity to talk and read and then 
base their writing on what they have read and talked about, tend to 
become successful spellers by developing strategies for spelling that go 
beyond the phoneme-grapheme strategy used by most poor spellers. 
They memorize words that they write frequently. They use mnemonic 
devices for others. They make greater use of the dictionary, other print 
sources, the teacher, and peers. 

As teachers and students prepare for writing, they discuss words that 
will be needed and words that students have had problems with in the 
past. In the editing/proofreading stage, both the teacher and peers help 
each student correct spelling. In a real sense, these processes help 
students cope with spelling problems in common words (e.g., where, 
were; quiet, quite) and learn the skills for using outside sources such as 
dictionaries to help them proofread and edit 4 their work. 



The Evaluation of Writing 



In the memory of many of us, the evaluation of our writing often took 
the following sequence: teacher assigns a paper; student writes paper; 
student hands in final copy; teacher, without any interaction with the 
student, finds and marks the faults in the paper; teacher makes some 
comments and assigns a grade; teacher returns the paper to the student. 
The teacher's comments might go something like this: 

You have dealt with the meanings of the novel quite well — 
good understanding and substantiation most of the time. One 
major problem, however, is that your sentence structure really 
presents difficulty. You should take time to go to the Writing 
Lab to rectify your writing problem — for future classes and 
papers. Unfortunately, it has affected your grade on the paper 
(as it must) and probably will continue to do so on future 
writing. 

On this eight-page typed paper, the English teacher found four com- 
ma faults, three fragments, and several awkward sentences. The com- 
ments were not only confusing but neatly got the teacher out of doing 
anything about the student's writing problem. Such an evaluation, 
which emphasizes only the negative aspects of the paper, could lead the 
student to believe that good writing is based on specific grammatical and 
mechanical improvements rather than on the quality of ideas and style. 

The evaluation of student writing is one of the most perplexing tasks 
of the writing teacher, but it is an essential element of an effective 
writing program. In the last 15 years, much progress has been made in 



evaluation procedures that provide both reliable and valid assessments 
of students' competence in persuasive, informative, and expressive 
writing. These procedures require that evaluators be trained in specific 
rating systems that can be applied to a collection of student writing 
samples. Called holistic evaluation procedures, they are used to assess 
the overall quality of a given piece of writing by comparing it with other 
pieces of writing or by scoring it for certain features important to a par- 
ticular kind of writing. 

Holistic evaluations have been used successfully by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress writing evaluation committees and 
by state assessment committees. They have also been employed by 
school staff to examine the quality of writing programs on a systemwide 
or schoolwide basis. Such procedures, when supplemented by specific 
analyses of grammatical and mechanical aspects of student writing, pro- 
vide a global picture of writing competence. With such evaluative data 
English teachers can pinpoint needs in various aspects of school writing 
programs; for example, helping students to organize their writing, 
teaching students how to make better transitions between paragraphs, 
and assisting students in improving their work through revision. 

Holistic evaluation procedures, while valuable for overall program 
evaluation and curriculum revision, do not necessarily provide the kind 
of data to help the teacher working with individual students in the 
classroom. Continuing evaluation in the classroom is still needed to 
assist the students in learning how to write more effectively, with the em- 
phasis on the writing process rather than the final written product. 

The central element in evaluating writing is giving students responses 
to what they write, human responses to the messages that the students 
are communicating, responses that show respect for students as they 
struggle to share their inner voices with the outside world. Teachers 
should be aware of the strengths and weaknesses of each student at each 
stage of the writing process, so that they can coach individual students 
in problem areas and point to progress as it occurs. What is being 
evaluated will change throughout the writing process — idea generation 
at one stage, organization at another^, , arid grammar and mechanics at 
yet another. The student writers themselves, their peers, and their 
teachers all participate in the evaluation process. 




Teacher feedback in tutorial conferences helps students to co ; : 
trate on specific weaknesses that can be responded to before the paper is 
turned in. Teacher analyses of common writing problems provide the 
content for direct instruction in writing clinics for the total class or for 
peer editing assignments. Such evaluation procedures reduce the 
amount of teacher paperwork and provide students with more time to 
work on complex writing problems. As students sharpen their editing 
skills on the papers of their peers, they also develop a better understand- 
ing of how to evaluate their own work. Students learn to use the power 
of the group, but they also develop self-reliance and autonomy as they 
do more writing. 
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Writing and Special Learners 



livery writer is unique but at the same time shares common problems 
associated with communicating effectively. Nonetheless, the unique 
characteristics of some student learners require special mention. This 
section will discuss three such categories of special learners: the gifted 
student, the mainstreamed student, and the reluctant student. 

The Gifted Student 

Gifted students are not necessarily gifted writers. Their creativity 
and divergent thinking must be directed if those special qualities are to 
find expression in their writing. In the prewriting stage with gifted 
students, teachers should capitalize on the connections between oral and 
written language by providing many opportunities to engage in story 
telling/dramatics, pantomime, debates, and other exercises from which 
potential writing topics will evolve. Gifted students, in particular, 
should- be allowed to explore their own interests in an informal environ- 
ment where they are given the opportunity to discover and explore, to 
investigate through inquiry methods, and to engage in frequent active 
discourse with other students and with teachers- From such an environ- 
ment, they will be abJe to choose their own topics and write about them 
in greater detail and with more sophistication. 

Young authors' conferences and competitions, although not only for 
gifted students, are excellent ways to challenge talented young writers. 
Such programs, whether within a school or districtwide, provide an op- 
portunity for students to interact with adult writers in the community 
and to share their writing with other audiences through publication. 



The Mainstreamed Student 



The mainstreamed student with special needs, who is placed in the 
regular classroom, also needs differentiated treatment. Teachers of 
writing who have implemented the writing process model, with its em- 
phasis on informal environments, interaction among students, and the 
direct teaching of writing skills in class, have found that the model is 
successful in integrating the special needs student into the mainstream of 
learning. It allows the children "to participate with the class during every 
stage of the writing process, to engage in every instructional activity, 
and to experience success in even first compositions." 4 

Interestingly enough, the specific recommendations for working with 
mainstreamed students - using small groups, working in pairs, peer 
tutoring, varying the length of writing assignments, establishing in- 
dividual performance criteria, allowing extra time for assignment com- 
pletion, breaking long-term projects into shorter assignments, using 
task-analysis models — are inherent in the writing process model and 
are appropriate for all student writer:.*. Task-analysis, in particular, 
helps teachers modify assumptions they may have made about a 
student's readiness for writing tasks. Teachers experienced in working 
with mainstreamed students have learned how to do task-analysis. 
Teachers of writing must learn to do likewise. 

The Reluctant Student 

Reluctant students find writing difficult and meaningless. They are 
often discouraged when their meager efforts result in low grades, 
negative responses, and corrections they don't understand. Joseph Mer- 
sand has described five characteristics of reluctant writers. They lack the 
desire to excel scholastically or intellectually. They are slow in grasping 
abstractions and often incoherent in their thinking. They lack self- 
reliance and initiative and are highly imitative. They tend to be anti- 
school and anti-teacher. And they lack desirable work and study 
habits. 5 

Teachers using the writing process model have identified many ac- 
tivities to help them work with these reluctant writers. They emphasize 
practical writing for real purposes; for example, survival writing such as 



job applications, insurance claim forms, Oi* consumer requests, and let- 
ter writing such as letters of regret, condolence, or congratulations. As 
with the mainstreamed writers, breaking the writing task down into 
steps that students can successfully manage is important. Group writing 
projects are effective with these students. Generous praise encourages 
them to write more. Selective criticism that concentrates on a few errors 
of similar types rather than many errors of different types is more likely 
to result in correct writing. 



Writing Across the Curriculum 



x~\s the teaching of reading is the responsibility of all teachers, so is 
the teaching of writing. Traditionally, the teaching of writing has rested 
primarily with English language arts teachers, but opportunities for 
writing exist in almost every area of the curriculum. Prototypic accident 
reports can be written in driver education classes; lyrics in music; food 
essays, cookbooks, and microwave cooking safety brochures in home 
economics; candidate speeches and local histories in social studies; field 
notes in engineering; laboratory notes in chemistry; and fitness reports 
in health classes. From short-answer essay tests and research reports to 
informative and persuasive essays, there are opportunities for writing in 
each and every discipline area. While the English language arts teacher 
has the major responsibility for teaching general writing, teachers in 
other disciplines can support the work of the English language arts 
teacher by providing students opportunities to learn writing skills that 
are peculiar to the specific discipline being taught. 

Writing, in all discipline areas, is one of the best ways to help 
students understand what they are taught, to integrate new knowledge, 
and to relate it to other life experiences. E. Fred Carlisle states it this 
way: ' 

No matter how well a student understands a scientific concept or 
regardless of how well he or she may have done an experiment, unless that 
student can explain (or represent in some way) the concept or experiment 
clearly, something will be lost, and it may be that he or she does not, in 
fact, understand either the concept or experiment very well. 6 

Other opportunities are available for both interdisciplinary and 
multidisciplinary writing when English language arts teachers join with 




other teachers to develop thematic units that focus on the humanities, 
creative arts, science, or social studies. In these units communication 
takes place in a variety of forms. A fourth- or fifth-grade teacher might 
develop a unit with students around a topic such as flight. At the secon- 
dary level a teaching team might focus on global government, nuclear 
disarmament, or the citizen's right to privacy. In each case these inter- 
disciplinary units help student writers and their teachers to become 
aware of the problem-solving processes, the concepts, and the questions 
that underlie each discipline and that comprise the information base 
needed for any writing. 

As useful as these interdisciplinary efforts are for improving writing 
across the curriculum, subject matter teachers also need a better 
understanding of the functions of writing within their specific 
disciplines. To this end, many school districts have set up a 
multidisciplinary committee to establish uniform standards for writing 
in all areas of the curriculum. Such a committee might establish 
guidelines for writing assignments at various grade levels and subject 
matter areas. The uniform standards might cover the enabling skills of 
grammar and mechanics; the investigative skills of interviewing, 
notetaking, and library research; and the manuscript form requirements 
for research papers (e.g., organization, footnoting, bibliographies). 
Such standards provide students with consistent information about ex- 
pectations and about how the writing process is handled in various areas 
of the curriculum. 

Writing and the Other Language Arts 

Writing cannot be taught separately from the other language arts. 
Students also need to develop communication competence as speakers, 
listeners, and readers. Even an understanding of body language as com- 
munication is important. 

Research on the interactions among the various modes of com- 
munication has not proceeded to the point of drawing direct implica- 
tions for the writing program in the curriculum, but it does support the 
theoretical positions of those who emphasize an integrated approach to 
the language arts. For example, the use of talking in groups as a part of 
the prewriting process not only provides students with an entry point to 
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writing but the opportunity to develop a range of speaking and listening 
skills as well. Using models from the written work of others fosters 
analytical reading skills. Writing dialogue for dramatic scripts improves 
interpersonal communication skills. 

Although drama and oral interpretation, as modes for com- 
municating personal and vicarious experiences, differ in some ways from 
writing, the techniques used such as pause, emphasis, and gestures are 
not unlike the techniques used in good writing. Drama and other oral 
activities also facilitate students' learning to work together in small 
groups, which carries over to writing groups as well. What students 
learn about the elements of characterization, mood, tension, and climax 
in dramatic performance contributes to their understanding, of the 
rhetorical skills needed for writing. 

Reading, of course, acquaints students with u book language" as 
distinquish^d from spoken language. Children should learn to write at 
the same time as they are learning to read. Too often artificial barriers 
have been raised between the two activities, which has not been 
beneficial to learning either reading or writing well. Although some 
teachers continue to teach reading and writing separately, those who use 
the writing process model usually integrate them. 

If the communication curriculum for the schools is to provide prac- 
tical, real-world experiences in speaking, listening, reading, and writing, 
the activities for students must be integrated. If teachers want students 
to learn reporting skills, then students must become reporters on real 
things that they want to, or need to, learn about. Reporters interview, 
they investigate, they look things up, they compare notes. They draft 
their reports, frequently on computer terminals. They edit at terminals. 
Their work is proofread by copy editors and then sent for ap- 
proval/disapproval by the managing editor. Their work is published! 
Student writers should experience this. same process — a process that 
clearly calls for integrating the language arts in the classroom. This em- 
phasis on real purposes, real audiences, and publication is necessary if 
students are going to learn to write well. 

Integration across the language arts curriculum occurs when students 
write about their own real-world activities. The high school student who 
is a member of the Society for Creative Anachronisms (an organization 



that studies the medieval period in Europe and stages "events" depicting . 
the historical characters, music, and lifestyle of that period) and shares 
her experiences with her classmates, has integrated the study of history, 
music, drama, and government with all of the language arts. Likewise^ - 
the computer club member who teaches his peers how to compose on 
the computer is integrating the language arts, but in quite a different 
way .-Actually,- it- is difficult -not -to-integrate the- curriculum when— - 
students are writing about topics that have personal meaning to them 
and when they are writing for a real audience. 
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Standards for Writing Programs 



X he National Council of Teachers of English (N.C.T.E.) has pub- 
lished a set of 19 standards for basic skills writing programs. These stan- 
dards were developed by a committee of teachers, supervisors, and 
writing specialists for use by states and school districts interested in 
establishing comprehensive writing program plans. They are ap- 
propriate for all writing programs, basic and advanced. 

N.C.T.E. Standards for Teaching and Learning 

1 . There is evidence that knowledge of current theory and research in 
writing has been sought and applied in developing the writing pro- 
gram. . 

2. Writing instruction is a substantial and clearly identified part of an 
integrated English language arts curriculum. 

3. Writing is called for in other subject matters across the curriculum. 

4. The subject matter of writing has its richest source in the students* 
personal, social, and academic interests and experiences. 

5. Students write in many forms (e.g., essays, notes, summaries, 
poems, letters, stories, reports, scripts, journals). 

6. Students write for a variety of audiences (e.g., self, classmates, the 
community, the teacher) to learn that approaches vary as audiences 
vary. , 

7. Students write for a wide range of purposes (e.g., to inform, to per- 
: suade, to express the self, to explore, to clarify thinking). 

8. Class time is devoted to all aspects of the writing process: 
generating ideas, drafting, revising, and editing. / 



9. All students receive instruction in both (a) developing and express- 
ing ideas and (b) using the conventions of edited American English. 

10. Control of the conventions of edited American English (supporting 
skills such as spelling, handwriting, punctuation, and grammatical 
usage) is developed primarily during the writing process and secon- 
darily through related exercises. 

11. Students receive constructive responses — from teachers and from 
"ptHcS " at varlouTsTages in the writing process. 

12. Evaluation of individual writing growth: 

a. is based on complete pieces of writing; 

b. reflects informed judgments, first about clarity and content and 
then about conventions of spelling, mechanics, and usage; 

c. includes regular responses to individual pieces of student writing 
as well as periodic assessment measuring growth over a period of 
time. 

Standards for Support Mechanisms 

13. Teachers with major responsibility for writing instruction receive 
continuing education reflecting current knowledge about the 
teaching of writing. 

14. Teachers of other subjects receive information and training in ways 
to make use of and respond to writing in their classes. 

15. Parent and community groups are informed about the writing pro- 
gram and about ways in which they can support it. 

16. School and class schedules provide sufficient time to ensure that the 
writing process is thoroughly pursued. 

17. Teachers and students have access to and make regular use of a 
wide range of resources (e.g., library services, media, teaching 
materials, duplicating facilities, supplies) for support of the writing 
program. 

Standards for Writing Program Evaluation 

18. Evaluation of the writing program focuses on pre- and post- 
program sampling of complete- pieces of writing, utilizing a 
recognized procedure (e.g., holistic rating, the Diederich Scale, 



primary trait scoring) to arrive at reliable judgments about the 
quality of the program. 
19. Evaluation of the program might also include assessment of a sam- 
ple of student attitudes; gathering of pertinent quantitative data 
(e.g., frequency of student writing, time devoted to writing ac- 
tivities); and observational data (evidence of prewriting activities, 
class anthologies, writing folders, and student writing displays). 7 
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National and Local Efforts to 
Improve Writing Programs 

Efforts to improve the teaching of writing have expanded greatly since 
the early Seventies. National, state, and local resources have provided 
the impetus for reform. The most successful effort to date has been the 
National Writing Project, which has either supported or inspired the 
development of over 200 teacher-training programs across the country. 
The primary focus of the project has been inservice programs for 
teachers, but its work is beginning to affect the preservice education of 
teachers as well. 

The National Writing Project is a model of everything it espouses. 
The key elements are based on three assumptions. Teachers of writing 
must write. Teachers are the best teachers of other teachers. A substan- 
tial body of relatively new knowledge about the teaching of writing, 
generated by both teachers and researchers, is available and must be 
shared. 

Each summer across the country, teachers gather at writing project 
sites to write, to learn about the latest research on teaching of writing, 
and to prepare themselves to instruct their colleagues on the most effec- 
tive techniques for the teaching of writing. The project participants are 
exposed to models based on current research and to models that pre- 
vious writing project teachers have developed. They assume an active 
role in their own learning, using all of the writing process techniques 
discussed in this fastback. Instructors do not dominate but instead allow 
the participants to exchange and learn from each other. Participants' 
own experiences are freely incorporated into group discussions. Writing 




is viewed as a means of learning as well as a subject that can be 
mastered. 

The teacher participants in these summer institutes emerge as con- 
sultants and leaders in their own communities to improve the teaching 
of writing. The National Writing Project, although suffering from in- 
sufficient funds nationally and operating on only modest funds within 
most states, continues to spread. The National Writing Project Model, 
originating at the University of California as the Bay Area Writing Proj- 
ect under the direction of James Gray, has been written into law in 
California as the official model for inservice training in writing for the 
entire state — an achievement unequaled, as yet, in other states. 

The National Council of Teachers of English and its affiliates have 
also provided leadership for improving the teaching of writing at all 
grade levels by providing numerous excellent resources for curriculum 
committees and individual teachers. A selected list of these publications 
is included in the bibliography at the end of this fastback. Also, 
N.C.T.E national and regional meetings emphasize reform in writing in- 
struction. 

The movement toward competency testing in many states has 
spurred state departments of education and local school districts to reex- 
amine their expectations for students in many areas, including writing. 
State task forces have begun to generate statements about writing com- 
petencies expected of students when they graduate from high school. As 
a consequence, these attempts to define writing competencies are forcing 
school systems to review their writing curriculum and to assess their 
students' writing. The debate about competency assessment, particular- 
ly as it relates to writing, is certainly not over. There is not yet agreement 
about how best to assess competency in writing, but almost seren- 
dipitously the attempt to define it has resulted in a long-needed reex- 
amination of how writing is being taught. Some people believe that the 
way teachers taught writing generations ago simply needs to be rein- 
stated. This should not be allowed to happen. There are better ways. We 
have learned much from the experience of writers and what they do, 
from reexaminating theories of rhetoric, from new studies in language 
development, from recent anthropological studies of child and adoles- 
cent writers, and from contemporary empirical research on writing pro- 




grams using the process approach. We cannot look back; we must look 
ahead armed with both research and the practical experience of dedi- 
cated teachers. Only then can we begin to develop a nation of effective • 
writers. 
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